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annexed hereto, will only come into force when the latter 
is ratified. 

Article III. 

The present Treaty must be submitted to the Council of 
the League of Nations, and must be recognized by the Coun- 
cil, acting if need be by a majority, as an engagement which 
is consistent with the Covenant of the League. It will con- 
tinue in force until on the application of one of the Parties 
to it the Council, acting if need by by a majority, agrees 
that the League itself affords sufficient protection. 

Article IV. 

The present Treaty will be submitted to the Senate of the 
United States at the same time as the Treaty of Versailles 
is submitted to the Senate for its advice and consent to rati- 
fication. It will be submitted before ratification to the 
French Chamber of Deputies for approval. The ratifica- 
tions thereof will be exchanged on the deposit of ratifica- 
tions of the Treaty of Versailles at Paris or as soon there- 
after as shall be possible. 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries, to wit: 
On the part of the United States of America, Woodrow Wil- 
son, President, and Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, of 
the United States; and on the part of the French Republic, 
Georges Clemenceau, President of the Council of Ministers, 
Minister of War, and Stephen Pichon, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, have signed the above articles both in the English 
and French languages, and they have hereunto affixed their 
seals. 

Done in duplicate at the City of Versailles, on the twenty- 
eighth day of June, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and nineteen, and the one hundred and forty- 
third of the Independence of the United States of America. 

[seal.] Woodrow Wilson. 

[seal.] Robert Lansing. 

[seal.] G. Clemenceau. 

[seal.] S. Pichon. 



INTERNATIONAL NOTES 

The Scandinavian nations, as in the great wars of 
previous centuries, have met, during the years 1914-18, 
with indisputable proof that they never can hope to es- 
cape grave interference with their commerce, industries, 
and general social welfare whenever the major powers 
of the continent clash. They emerge from this terrific 
combat, it is true, with a considerable increase of wealth 
derived from profits as neutral traders, but also with 
radical changes in the distribution of wealth among 
their populations, and with human and property wreck- 
age that it will take some time to clear up and salvage. 
With the "new Germany," as with the former Prussian- 
ized Empire, they undoubtedly will carry on much busi- 
ness. Moreover, with the new States along the Baltic 
that the war settlement has brought into being, they 
also hope to have close trade, financial and possibly 
political relations. Naturally, then, champions of a 
plan to have the' Scandinavian Monetary Union take in 
Finland, Esthonia, Lithonia, and Poland are appearing. 
They argue that, working together, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and these newly born States, with interests 
that are often, similar and in many cases identical, can 
further their own welfare by such an alliance for a spe- 
cial end, and the more readily because it is quite im- 
probable that the Latin Monetary Union will be able to 
function fully or freely during the period of reconstruc- 
tion — and beyond. It is contended by these advocates 
of extension of the northern Monetary Union that, even 
if a common unit of calculation cannot be agreed upon 
now, this fact does not preclude formation of a common 
giro and banking system for the Baltic nations, Finland, 
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with its already perfected banking system, being the 
first new-comer to be admitted. That Great Britain, 
Prance, and the United States would approve of such an 
endeavor seems probable, for anything that stabilizes 
conditions in and around the Baltic and facilitates the 
opening up of normal relations for their commerce with 
Russia by the northern route is a policy to be approved. 

Youth who either have been through the dread ex- 
periences of the "Great War" as combatants or who have 
suffered from the by-products of the conflict are organ- 
izing to shape the history of tomorrow on non-milita- 
ristic lines. Already some of the decisions of the Amer- 
ican Legion have shown that its members are not to be 
chauvinists or militarists, and that politicians who hope 
to use the Legion as the Grand Army of the Eepublic 
was ultimately used are to be disappointed. In Austria 
there has been established a body called Weltjugendliga, 
made up of ardent youth, which has for its principal 
objects "the victory of spirit over materialism ; the pro- 
motion of mutual understanding of peoples; the crea- 
tion of an international culture, with the support of all 
parties and classes, and the union of the democratic 
youth of all countries." In Germany, since the over- 
throw of the Empire and the coming of the socialistic 
Eepublic, the Jugendbewegung, an organization which 
dates back fifteen years, has found its voice and become 
influential, since it now can say openly what it has found 
it difficult and dangerous to say previously owing to 
open and secret opposition from the imperial authori- 
ties. Indeed, it was by the unabashed and arduous 
labors of this group that, in part, the revolution of 1918 
was wrought and the Hohenzollerns and other dynasties 
of the lesser German States forced to leave their thrones. 
As a matter of history, it should be noted that this or- 
ganization originated first in a student revolt against 
the bureaucratic-autocratic system of education. Later 
it began to oppose the plans of Pan-Germanism. Dur- 
ing the war it supported the criticism of the government 
made by men like Professor Foerster, now Minister of 
Germany to Switzerland, and Professor Nicolai, author 
of "The Biology of "War." It became active in "defeat- 
ist" tactics ; and, as soon as the revolution it had helped 
cause came, it laid before the new government its 
claims for a higher, freer sort of education, democratic 
in type. If, as Romain Eolland claims, civilization can 
only be saved "through the energetic awakening and the 
alliance of the young people of the world," then move- 
ments like these are encouraging. Nor should it be 
overlooked that the East as well as the West seems to 
be aware of the fact and cherish the same hope. It is 
the student class of China that is leading it in its fight 
for liberty against Japan. And Japan's official policy, 
as recently announced, is that the only safety for the 
morrow "is a careful selection of new ideas from abroad, 
together with their proper assimilation by the young 
people of the Empire." 

If Australia, New Zealand, and Canada unite on a 
common naval policy in the Pacific, as it is intimated 
that they will, that fact, together with the already 
effected plan of placing a large American fleet perma- 
nently in the same ocean, must have a repercussion on 
Japan that, for a time at least, will strengtben its mili^ 



tary party, only recently displaced by the Hara ministry. 
The situation in Australia, as reported by the Melbourne 
correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor, is one 
that indicates a disposition to add in a marked way to 
the Commonwealth's fleet, and also to co-operate with 
other British dominions having Pacific interests. At a 
recent meeting of the Navy League, Lord Jellicoe being 
the guest of honor, the acting Prime Minister, William 
Watt, argued that inasmuch as the League of Nations 
might turn out to be a "beautiful dream, transient and 
unsubstantial," therefore, until it is operating with suc- 
cess, "this Anglo-Celtic Empire of ours must continue 
the only form of insurance that is worth anything to 
it— a vigorous and powerful navy." He also stated, and 
in this he no doubt reflected Australian irritation with 
much that Great Britain has and has not done for Aus- 
tralia during the war, that Australia "has grown up and 
does not intend any more being a naval mendicant 
within the Empire." Lord Jellicoe, when he spoke, en- 
dorsed these sentiments; said that a second-class navy 
was of no use; urged preparedness for "the next war." 
Of course, in reflecting on remarks of this kind, it must 
be borne in mind how dominant the party of labor is in 
Australia. It may or may not endorse a naval policy of 
the kind that the government in power now wants made 
operative. 

Forces are at work in Mexico and in the United 
States endeavoring to induce "intervention," which is 
but a mask for war. Propaganda among the A. E. F. 
men in France has had its effect, and as they return to 
the United States and part after demobilization it is 
often with the words on their lips, "See you in Mexico 
soon." The subsidized press of the United States is 
busy fanning the flame of the long-smouldering fire, 
strictly dampened down during the war in Europe, but 
now beginning to glow again. The Senate of the United 
States has appointed a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to investigate not only present con- 
ditions in the republic to the south, but also to probe the 
record of relations between the two governments since 
the downfall of Diaz; and the chairman of the investi- 
gating committee has been a pronounced "intervention- 
ist" for years and is an admitted large investor in com- 
mercial enterprises in Mexico. On the other hand, it is 
interesting to note that the American people are not 
without evidence from fellow-"nationals" in Mexico that 
ere intervention is attempted it would be well to face the 
fact that such action will not be endorsed either by 
Eoman Catholic Christians who are indigenous to the 
country or by the Protestant Christians who have gone 
there primarily to make converts, but who have come to 
take intense interest in the democratic movement in 
Mexico, men who are opposed to the policy of exploita- 
tion of its resources by non-Mexican investors, and who 
are formally going on record as supporters of a non- 
intervention policy, whether that policy originates in 
Washington or is urged on Washington 'by London and 
Paris. The latest protest of this kind has come from 
the representatives of the Presbyterian Church, who have 
established schools, hospitals, and other agencies that 
they deem more serviceable for the Mexico of tomorrow 
than an army with "tanks" and bomb-dropping aero- 
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planes; and in this protest they voice the desires of 
Methodists, Congregationalists, and other bodies that 
history has shown have always had a keen passion for 
political liberty and national independence. These pro- 
tests, anent the Mexican situation, coupled with the Fed- 
eral Council's (representing the federated Evangelical 
Protestant churches of the United States) recent full 
exposure of the violence done to Koreans by Japan under 
the military administration of a coercive governor, are 
doing much to break the effect of the charge of indiffer- 
ence to injustice throughout the world which has been 
leveled at the churches during the war. 

The International Congress of Women held at 
Zurich May 27, 1914, under the auspices of what in the 
future is to be known as The Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom, passed resolutions of 
mingled approval and disapproval of the Peace Treaty, 
to be sent to the Commissioners of the Powers in Paris ; 
and they were formally presented by a delegation headed 
by Miss Jane Adams, of the United States. Some of the 
more important recommendations were as follows : Bais- 
ing of the blockade of lands in Central and Eastern 
Europe ; modification of the treaty so as to make it con- 
form to the "principles first enumerated by President 
Wilson, upon the faithful carrying out of which the 
honor of the allies depends" ; membership in the League 
of Nations to be open to any State desiring to join ; the 
number of nations in the League's executive body to be 
not less than eleven; abolition of conscription in all 
States joining the League; free access to raw materials 
for all nations on equal terms; organization by the 
League of international resources to combat disease and 
to improve health; total disarmament of land, sea, and 
air weapons ; enforcement of the decisions of the League 
by other means than military pressure or food blockade ; 
national ratification of treaties only by an elected legis- 
lative body; the executive power of the League to be 
democratically elected ; abolition of protection of the in- 
vestments of the capitalist of one country in the re- 
sources of the other, and abolition of governmental cen- 
sorship. The committee also submitted to the Commis- 
sioners a "Women's Charter," which it vainly urged 
should be inserted in the Peace Treaty. Some of its 
provisions are as follows: Recognition of women's equal 
status with men's on all national and international, legis- 
lative, and administrative bodies ; conferring on a woman 
who marries the right to retain or change her nationality, 
as she pleases; that in any plebiscite taken under the 
Treaty of Peace or by a League of Nations women have 
the same right to vote as men. The women also called 
upon the Peace Conference to cease attacking either 
Eussia or Hungary, whether by armed force, by supply 
of munitions or money, or by blockade. Immediate 
amnesty for political prisoners, including conscientious 
objectors to military service, also was favored. The 
headquarters of this renamed organization of radical 
women are to be in Geneva, Switzerland, and Miss Emily 
G. Balch is treasurer. Just as in international gather- 
ings of trades unionists and socialists, so at this confer- 
ence, the delegates from the United States were con- 
servative in the main, and yet, though outvoted by the 
Europeans, remained constant to the association which 
had brought them together. 



On August 9 Belgium's Chamber of Deputies unan- 
imously ratified the Peace Treaty with Germany, and 
also the annex to the Treaty embodying the military 
convention to which France, Great Britain, the United 
States, and Belgium are parties. At the same time it 
was made clear, by the deliverances of representatives of 
the government in the debate preceding the vote, that 
"the League of Nations fails to offer immediate guaran- 
tees and compels us to look to our own defense. That 
is why we are seeking at Paris a revision of the treaties 
of 1830. I wish to assure our delegates that the whole 
nation supports them. Eevision of the treaties will pro- 
vide the required guarantees." We have quoted the Bel- 
gian foreign minister. Here is a second case, France 
being the other, where a belligerent in the war is pro- 
ceeding to gain, if possible, national advantages and 
safeguards which are not, in the opinion of the respon- 
sible national officials, provided by the League of Na- 
tions. 

Trans-Pacific news-transmission, whether for rea- 
sons of state, commerce, or journalism, is in a bad way 
and has been for some time. Owing to pressure from 
the National Foreign Trade Council of the United States, 
the maximum service from a minimum "plant" is being 
given now, officials at Washington contributing, so far 
as in them lies, to give the press of the world and the 
commerce of the continents specially involved a fair 
chance. Even with restoration of something like normal 
conditions and cutting out of communications of a mili- 
tary sort, the present cable equipment would be inade- 
quate, barring, of course, the chance of a new discovery 
in transmission. Not daring to trust to the chance of 
such a discovery, plans for the laying of new cable lines 
are under way, with Japan significantly active in the 
project. As for reliance on the wireless, its service- 
ability over the Pacific wastes of water has not been as 
marked as the record made by it between Europe and 
the United States. 

Afghanistan's hostile attitude toward Great Brit- 
ain, following assassination of the Amir Habidullah. 
the Khan of the State, led in May last to invasion of 
India by the hillsmen; and fighting went on during 
June and well into July, when the Afghans sought peace. 
On August 8 the compact was signed, and under it the 
Afghan ruler loses much of his personal fortune on de- 
posit in Indian banks, and he also suffers a marked 
diminution in the subsidy annually received from Great 
Britain. This form of punishment will be felt as acutely 
as any that could be given. British officials in India 
claim that investigation has shown conclusively that this 
revolt was egged on by emissaries from Eussia, adherents 
of Lenine and Trotsky, who took this way of attacking 
Great Britain, the "capitalistic State." That this party 
in Eussia has been doing much propaganda work 
throughout all of Asia is evident, Japan, China, and 
India being the main objectives. 

Journalists of today and historians of tomorrow 
have no simple task in deciding what to call the combat 
of 1914-'18. As Sir Thomas Barclay has pointed out, 
it has been a WeWhrieg or, as the French would say, la 
Guerre Mondiale; and it may come to be called not only 
"The World's War," but "The Great War." "But," he 
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adds, "if other wars arise almost immediately out of it, 
as is possible if any settlement is attempted which is not 
sincerely democratic or based on geographical or eco- 
nomic necessity, historians may revert to the time-hon- 
ored method of calling it after the years of its duration." 

Holland's views of the League of Nations recently 
found expression in a report of the Commission on 
Preparation for the Third Peace Conference, the publi- 
cation of which was sanctioned by the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs at the Hague. Eeferring to the Paris draft 
of the League of Nations the report says : 

The Commission considers that it cannot conceal the 
fact that it cannot agree with the method hitherto fol- 
lowed by the composers of the draft, by which several 
nations which will have to live as members of the League 
are excluded from all discussions. Apparently this 
method is to be regarded as a result of the idea, which 
in the opinion of the Commission is unsatisfactory, of 
conducting the discussions about the League of Nations 
simultaneousty with the discussions about the Peace 
Treaty. 

For the rest, the Commission considers it obvious that 
Holland should belong to the nations which are to be 
invited to join the League. All States must be members 
of a real League of Nations. Although the Commission 
does not doubt that the composers of the draft had this 
principle before their eyes, it considers that it should be 
expressed in the draft itself. 

The Commission thinks that the League should be 
conducted for a certain number of years, with the con- 
dition that the revision of the constitution should be 
taken in hand a certain number of years before the ter- 
mination of this period. 

Finally, the Commission considers it a mistake that 
no mention is made in the draft of any recognition of 
the principle of the right of self-determination of 
peoples. 

A Voice out of Germany has been brought to our 
attention by a friend who sends us a translation of the 
following extracts from a letter published in the May 
Friedens-Warte in Zurich, Switzerland. The extracts 
are as follows : 

"The nations can never become reconciled as long as 
they continue to hold up to one another records of guilt, 
yet it is imperative that it be made clear to the entire 
German people, to the last man, as to whether the an- 
nexation of Alsace Lorraine in 1871 can be defended 
with any shadow of right. We can no longer deceive 
ourselves — the cause of the war and the responsibility 
for it is not to be found in Edward's "Encircling 
Policy," in the murder at Serajewo or in the Grand- 
Dukes of Eussia, but in the selfish dynastic policy of 
the Hohenzollerns and its resultant "Militarism," mani- 
festing itself in Schleswig Holstein, Alsace-Lorraine, the 
increase of our navy, until finally, under the weight of 
the strain, the arch broke. And now the children are 
paying the penalty of their father's sin in failing; to 
comprehend and to call upon Bismarck to "Halt !" which 
would have prevented the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine 
and would perhaps at the last moment have altered the 
historic development of Europe. 

"There could be no deeper deception than to speak 
of Alsace-Lorraine as an ancient German province, as 



most of us were taught in the schools, and as the Pan- 
German papers still every day anew declare to their 
readers, for it is in the last analysis not alone the 
language that today determines nationality. It is in- 
creasingly rather the feeling of the people as to where 
they find habits of life congenial and themselves at home. 
And the fact is that even in the German-speaking por- 
tion the Alsatian without any doubt unhesitatingly in- 
clines to France. Had a vote been taken in 1871 it is 
certain that not even the smallest fraction of the people 
would have broken away from France. Even up to the 
present time the settled inhabitant, not the recent comer, 
feels himself a Frenchman and greets with joy his 
rescuers from the Prussian yoke. * * * 

"For the best interests of Germany with the forma- 
tion of the new republic reduction of Prussian domina- 
tion would be joyfully welcomed. * * * 

"Before the French Eevolution national feeling on the 
part of the people was scarcely worthy of mention. The 
people were indeed merely wares for sale among princes. 
The great change in human consciousness brought the 
people of Alsace-Lorraine the feeling of nationality and 
the years when they became politically of age were spent 
in union with France. It is therefore entirely mislead- 
ing when Popert speaks of Alsace "according to the 
conception most favorable for the French" as "incon- 
testably Borderland ;" Alsace-Lorraine is French and we 
can appreciate the feeling of Alfred Fried, when at the 
celebration of return, he so envied the French this ex- 
perience that he shook with excitement at the news. 
* * * 

"We certainly do not regard ourselves as 'miserable 
sinners' when we come to the conclusion that, in spite 
of all the suffering and need occasioned among men, in- 
cluding ourselves, it is fortunate that the criminals of 
1914 did not win the war, for the entire war policy — the 
play with fire, the ultimatum to Servia, the invasion of 
Luxemburg and Belgium was manifest criminality and 
after all, the people most lacking in political ability are 
answerable for the deeds of their government and must 
endure the consequences. 

"And if hard years are ahead of us — of how great 
importance is our personal welfare, the happiness of 
one or even more generations viewed side by side with the 
events of the great world ? Today the power among us 
lies broken that opposed itself to the advance of all man- 
kind. * * * What is great and strong in our people 
will survive the time of misfortune and our descendants 
will bless the hour of our defeat." 



The Letter Box 

Spray Ranch, Salida, Colorado, July 30, 1919. 
A. D. Call. 

Dear , Friend : I want to thank the American Peace So- 
ciety for retaining me as one of its honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents. I appreciate it, and feel sure there is now a larger 
place for the Society than ever before. You have your 
place, which you must hold and advance toward the plane 
which some of us think higher and nearer the truth of 
Christ. 
The June number is great. 
Very truly yours, 

(Mrs.) Ruth H. Spray. 

From a Wellesley Professor: With high appreciation of 
the attitude, policy, and work of The Advocate of Peace 
during the war and since the armistice. 



